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From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 
HARDSHAW MONTHLY MEETING 
OLDEN TIME. 
BY WILLIAM POLLARD. 


Perhaps the most striking and noticeable 
thing-in connection with the Church discip- 
line of our forefathers is the extent and 
minuteness to which they carried the duty of 
Christian oversight. With us, in these days, 
the appointment for oversight is made once 
in three years, and in the interim the bulk 
of Friends, it is to be feared, to a consider- 
able extent wash their hands of the subject. 
Where this is the case, our method becomes, 
in a certain sense, only a multiple of the 
“ one-man-system,” that is to say, a system 
of proxy, by which the general sense of re- 
sponsibility is got rid of while-the work is to 
some extent done. But that was not the plan 
adopted by the early fathers of Hard- 
shaw Monthly Meeting, They made, or 
renewed, their appointments every month; 
they expected reports every month, both to 
the Preparative and Monthly Meeting ; ; they 
sub divided this wide and delicate service, so 
as, if possible, to enlist all gifts, and to reach 
all the requirements of the Church. 

For instance, every month there is a re- 
port expected, and an appointment made, to 
warn Friends against the danger of being 
too much absorbed in the things of this 
world; another to observe how Friends 
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attend Firstday and week-day meetings; 
another to advise against unnecessary visits 
to alehouses and taverns; another to stir up 


Friends to avoid ne in meetings; and 
i 


so with other subjects. all these cases a 
report seems to be made every month. A 
few specimens of minutes on these subjects 
may be interesting. In 1697, I find this: 

“Inquiry and inspection into the condi- 
tions of all traders and dealers is to be con- 
tinued. And also it is ordered that a further 
inspection be made into the concerns and 
business of Friends, even the whole of our 
Society belonging to this Meeting, to prevent 
all from concerning themselves too much in 
the things of this world, to their own hurt, 
the evil example of others, and the lessening 
of the fame of our religion.” 

A little later we find this : 


“Tt is the advice of this Meeting that all 
Friends be careful to live under their income 
or gettings, and that when Friends are 
visited, they be free and open to give a par- 
ticular account of their circumstances, to the 
visitors appointed by this Meeting to make 
inquiry, and advise thereon.” 

Again, about 1690, we read : 

“The Friends appointed to observe how 
Friends came up to the hour of meeting, and 
that some qut of every family come up to our 
First day and week day meetings, give a 
pretty good account; and J. Moss and J. 
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Bardsley are appointed for the service the 
mouth ensuing.” ; 

Again—“ Friends have given in their 
testimony concerning sleeping in meetings, 
and things appear pretty clear; and advice 
is given nobly to-withstand it, and it will fly 
away.” 

It is fair to add, on this last point, that 
George Fox advised Friends “ to begin their 
meetings between the tenth and eleventh 
hour, when the priest and his company are 
over their dishes and pleasures; and to break 
up, as you feel the power, about the third or 
fourth hour!” He further warns Friends 
“against sottishness, duliness and sleeping ; 
for,’ he says, ‘‘it were a shame for the priest 
and his company to come in and see you 
sit nodding !” 

In 1691 Alexander Chorley is appointed 
to write to Friends of Manchester, “‘ to stir 
them up to more diligent attendance of our 
Monthly and Quarterly Meetings.” (Oh! for 
another Alexander Chorley, to stir people up 
in these degenerate days of ease and non- 
attendance of meetings!) His letter seems 
to have had some effect, for next month a 
deputation from Manchester attends, and 
asks the Monthly Mecting’s assistance ; and 
a committee is appointed “to visit Manches- 
ter and stir Friends up.” 

Two months later we read: “ Hoskin Fell, 
having something on his mind to Friends at 
Manchester, is to go and stir them up to per- 
form their promise of attending Monthly 
Meetings.” 

In 1697, we have this sad story : 

“Account being given from Manches- 
ter Meeting that there is among them 
some reputed members that in some respects 
are useless, the following Friends are ap- 
pointed to deal with them, and give ac- 
count.” 

It is curious to notice how many of the 
points of oversight referred to, and others 
which might have been named, have formed 
the basis of our more modern Queries, which 
were thus another, and probably a les effec- 
tive way of extending pastoral care. 
~ In addition to the appointments referred 
to, some of which were of the Preparative 
Meeting, there were overseers of the Monthly 
Meeting, who are called ‘general visitors,” 
the others being “ particular visitors.’ The 
general visitors are also called “interval 
Friex.ds,” because they had authority to act, 
in case of necessity, in the intervals between 
the Monthly Meetings. 

In 1703, the following personal Queries 
were entrusted to these general visitors, to 
use in their house-to-house visitations as occa- 
sion offered : 

‘Dost thou not undertake more concerns 
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and business in the world than thou dost 
reputably manege with respect to thy pro- 
fession? Do they not obstruct thy growth in 
the Truth, and hinder thee from answering 
thy station ? 

“Art thou concerned to serve Truth 
with thy substance ? 

“ Art thou capable, by thy undertakings, 
to supply thy family, and maintain a reput- 
able and solid credit ? 

“ Dost thou endeavor to keep thyself from 
being burdensome:to others? 

“ Dost thou labor according to thy ability, 
nor eat the bread of idleness, nor live on the 
labor of others, while able to do for thy- 
self? 

“ Art thou at peace and concord wih the 
Friends of your Meeting, and dost thou join 
with them in the services of. Truth according 
to thy capacity ?” 

But there were many other ways by which 
this active oversight was exercised. The 
Monthly Meeting was, in fact, a sort of 
nursing mother to its members on all kinds 
of questions; watching over them and dis- 
ciplining them in a very unmistakeable way. 
By the direct action of the Monthly Meeting, 
day-schools were set up, boys put out to 
situations, young people watched over and 
advised on all sorts of subjects, men of busi- 
ness visited and their affairs inspected 
monthly, and even the privacy of the home 
regarded as no barrier to this active pastoral 
work; for parents are frequently advised 
against keeping their young people at home, 
and if they refuse to take counsel are re- 
ported to the assembled Church. For in- 
stance, in 16$8 we find the following: 

“We, being informed that Richard Cub- 
ban has taken his daughter Sarah into his 
house, contrary to the advice of Friends, 
John Bispham and Joseph Coppock are 
ordered to advise him to a full compliance 
with Friends’ order.” 

Again, in 1710, is this Minute: 

“The Friends appointed to advise Rachel 
Bardsley not to join with her husband in be- 
ginning trade again, have given her to 
understand that if she does so she will fall 
under the censure of Friends, and be denied 
by them.” 

In 1678 we ficd a bankruptcy law of ex- 
traordinary stringency, thus: 

“ James Thompson is advised, on behalf of 
this meeting, that he call together his credi- 
tors, and offer them all his estate, real and 
personal, towards their satisfaction; and his 
body also, if his estate shall fall short to 
satisfy them.” 

The following illustrate further workings 
of this all-embracing oversight, as adopted 
in these zealous and primitive times : 
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(1694.)—* Daniel Rigby, acquainting us 
with his intention of removing to dwell in 
eae weg it is taken into Friends’ con-| We have received from a daughter of the 
aes teen aes ay deceased the following brief testimonials, to 

(1694.)—*“ Manchester, Bickersteth and hich Seuhead ] . ] 
Knowsley Meetings, are expected to give] 0) ¥® “Te°ly Dn a ee 
account of their sense whether Friends ought |Our appreciation of the dear friend fully 
not to buy of and trade with one another, | accords therewith, as in our intercourse we 
rather than with others: Penketh and Cop: | have been greatly impressed with her simple, 
pull Meetings having unanimously given in| straightforward pursuance of the path of 


their judgment that Friends ought so to deal duty, which often brought her into close sym- 


with one another.” 7 , . 
(1696.)—* This meeting adviseth that all pathy with the sick, the sorrowing and the 
wrong-doer. Her feelings under the pros- 


parents do not permit their children and 
pect would sometimes be, that of all the peo- 


youth to enter into any public concern or 
trade without the advice of the particular ple there would be none with her. But, in 
pursuance of the required service, she went 


meeting to which they belong.” 
(1697.)—* It is concluded that no travel-| ¢ : : : : 
ing Friend belonging to this Monthly Meet- nm: = — = ric a om 
ing shall go abroad to visit Friends upon the | §*7 “ my ota ave passed over this 
account of truth without a certificate from | Jordan.”—Eps, 
this meeting; and also that no Friend remove 
his dwelling from one meeting to another 
without the consent and approbation of the 
meeting, and having their certificate thereof.” 

Amidst this somewhat rigorous rule it is 
interesting to note that the great objects of 
Church discipline, the maintenance and ex- 
tension of religious life, and the restoration 
of the erring, are kept prominently in view. 
Whea Friends fell into wrong-doing on 
almost any subject, the primary aim seems to 
have been—not to cut off, or to maintain 
what is called in-these respectable days “‘the 
credit of the Society ,’—but to reclaim and 
restore. To effect this truly “ Christian 
work,” the minutes of the Monthly Meeting 
at the period under notice often indicate a 
wonderful amount of forbearance and varied 
method. Not unfrequently there was a 
second committee of visitation, when the first 
had failed to bring conviction and contrition 
to the mind of the offender. When this 
happy result had at length been gained, the 
delinquent signed a “ paper of condemna- 
tion,” which was read in public (probably at 
the end of a meeting for worship), and there 
was anend of the matter. This may look 
very like a system of confession, but prob- 
ably it did not reach beyond the limits of the 
Gospel. Many of recorded confessions of 
that time are very touching and genuine 
documents. Later on they grow more formal, 
and read as if written for the sake of com- 
plying with a rule. 

(To be continued.) 


F¥or Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REBECCA H. WINDER. 

































Ricumonp, Inp., Ninth month 10,. 1878. 

Only brief notices having appeared in print 
relative to the life and death of our dear 
mother, it has seemed appropriate to send to 
Friends’ Intelligencer the accompanying 
tributes of affection and esteem, as all that 
seems ready at present. 

I will take this opportunity to say to the 
many kind friends who helped to make way 
for her and accompanied her in her visits to 
prisons and benevolent institutions in Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore and New York in 1872, 
that in no other way can I convey to them 
an expression of my own deep sense of thank- 
fulness for the loving kindness extended to 
her. A. M. V. 

The following is a copy of a letter from J. 
W. Plummer to Anna Starr: 


‘‘ CurcaGo, Iuu., Fourth mo. 17, 1878. 

“Dear FrrenD ANNA—Thy postal, with 
its sad intelligence, is at hand, and I can 
understand the feeling of loneliness that per- 
vades many minds among you. Rebecca was 
one of the sweet, encouraging, sympathizing 
spirits that so soften and heal the wounds of 
spiritual travail and cheer the weary one to 
fresh courage and effort. I wish also to bear 
testimony to a clearness of spiritual vision, 
that was not always apparent to others be- 
cause of a fear of wounding. 

“Her reproofs were couched in euch ten- 
der words that often there was no sense of 
reproof, only of gentle querying. How many 
of the criminals of our land, within its pri- 
son walls, would join in our sense of loss if 
they knew that she was gone! aud with what 
a wafting of prayer her soul would have 
risen to its mansions if these, numbered by 
hundreds, could have given voice to the ten- 
der feeling she had in her faithful travel and 
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services aroused within them! But all this 
has gone before, and her sweet spirit has 
known no lack of the joy and fulness of 
heavenly bliss. I wish 1 could be with you, 
but health quite forbids. [t has been a strong 
desire to be with you as some of these moth- 
ers and fathers were gathered home, but this 
disappointment must be borne. My sympa- 
thies are with the sorrowing daughters and 
sons, JONATHAN W. PLUMMER.” 

“ WayNesvIL_g, O., Fifth month 5, 1878. 

(Copied from the Report of First-day School.) 

“Our hearts have been made sorrowful in 
the removal by death of our beloved friend, 
Rebecca H. Winder, who was present at our 
last meeting. 

“She was an earnest advocate of the First- 
day school cause, and as we listened to her 
words of counsel and advice to teachers and 
scholars we were made to feel thankful that 
she was permitted to be with us. 

“Her beautiful example, her life-work of 
benevolence, her « heerful self sacrifice, endur- 
ing toil and privation for the needy, visiting 
the sick and imprisoned, extending the help- 
ing hand to all, especially the erring, endeav- 
oring to win them back to the paths of rec- 
‘titude and virtue, are well worthy of imita- 
tion. We feel that she truly was a bright 
and shining light. May there be others 
raised up to take the mantle thus laid aside. 

“ ELIzaABETH B. Moore, 
“ ANNA KELLEY.” 


The following tribute is extracted from the 
Report of Fall Creek First day School to the 
Quarterly Association held Sixth month Let, 
1878: 


“ We feel it right here to allude to the loss 
of our dear aged friend Rebecca H. Winder. 
In common with all who knew her, we mourn 
her loss to our Society, of which she was such 
a consistent and active member, and to our 
First-day School work, of which she was 
such a faithful supporter. We have known 
her long and well as a faithful laborer in all 
her varied allotments, always desiring to do 
her Master’s work, in whatever field He 
assigned her. 

“ When she was in our neighborhood, she 
invariably attended our First day school, and 
we have often been encouraged to persevere 
by her words of good cheer. She has passed 
trom works to rewards, and ‘her memory is 
sweet. 

‘** May we who survive her endeavor to fol- 
low her example and precepts as we believe 
she endeavored to follow the Good Shepherd.” 





THE tallest trees are most in the power of 
the winds, and ambitious men of the blasts of 
fortune. 


CHEERFULNESS OF RELIGION. 


“Let it not be imagined,” says Pascal, 
“ that the life of a Christian must necessarily 
be a life of melancholy and gloominess ; for 
he only resigns some pleasures to enjoy others 
infinitely greater.” 

The foregoing thought is so in keeping 
with our views and experiences, and 20 un- 
like the impression made by the lives and 
the teachings of many professed Christians, 
that it seems a suitable text for a sermon 
mg needéd everywhere. Entirely too 
ittle account is taken of the design and 
power of our holy religion to secure the 
highest poseible well being in relation to 
every earthly gocd. True religion conserves 
all our powers of mind and body, and sancti- 
fies them in that legitimate use which in 
the very nature of the case must is: ue in our 
highest happiness. If the child of God suffer 
for any cause in himself, it must be on ac- 
count of the violation of some law, physical 
or moral. As perfect conformity to the laws 
of the body will secure the blessing of health, 
so perfect obedience to God’s law for the eoul 
secures the perfect peace and happiness of 
the sou), It is the great aim and function of 
religion to lift the soul out of sin and unrest 
and misery, by bringing it into conformity to 
God’s Jaw, and so into peace with its Gcd—a 
peace that flows as a river, evermore spring- 
ing up within the soul, purifying, invigorat- 
ing and happyfying. The soul that hath it 
may abide perpetually in the sunshine of 
cheerfu)nese.— Pantagraph. 





SILENCE AND MEDITATION. 


Silence is in truth the attribute of God, 
and those who seek Him from that side in- 
variably learn that meditation is not the 
dream, but the reality, of life; not its illu- 
sion, but its truth; not its weakness, but its 
strength. Such act of the mind is quite 
needful, in order to rectify the estimates of 
the senses and the lower understanding, to 
shake cff the drowsy order of perceptions, in 
which, with the eyes of the soul half closed, 
we are apt to doze away existence here. 
Neglecting it now, we shall wake into it 
hereafter, and find ihat we have been walk- 
ing in our sleep. It is necessary even for 
preserving the truthfulness of our practical 
life. It is always the tendency of action to 
fall into routine and become mechanical; to 
become less and less dependent on the living 
forces of the will, avd to continue itself by 
mere momentum in the direction it has once 
assumed. When conscience and not passion 
presides over life, this tendency is not abated, 
but confirmed; for conscience is essentially 
systematic, subdues everything to a fixed 
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order, and then is troubled or content accord- 
ing as this is violated or observed. 

But the inner spirit of the mind, which all 
outward action should express, is not natur- 
ally thus inflexible; it drifts away from its 
old anchorages, and gets afloat upon new tides 
of thought; as experience deepens, existence 
ceases to be the same, and the proportions in 
which things lie within our affections are 
materially changed; as the ascent of time is 
made, life is seen from a higher point, and 
fresh fields of truth and duty spread before 
our view. Habit being conservative, faith 
and feeling being progressive, unless their 
mutual relation be constantly readjusted by 
meditation, they will cease to correspond, 
and become miserably divergent; our action 
will not be true, our thought will not be real ; 
both will be weak and dead; both distrustful 
as a culprit; both relying on hollow credit, 
and empty of solid wealth; and our whole 
life, begun perhaps in the order of conscience, 
and moving on externally the same, may 
become a semblance and a cheat. Bare 
moral principle, unless holding of something 
more divine, has but an unsafe tenure of the 
wisdom and the strength of life—— Martineau, 


THE UNCHANGING VISION. 

The more readily we admit the possibility 
of our own cherished convictions being mixed 
with error, the more vital and helpful what- 
ever is right in them will become: and no 
error is so conclusively fatal as the idea that 
God will not allow us to err, though He has 
allowed all other men todo so. There may 
be doubt of the meaning of other visions, 
but there is none respecting that of the dream 
of St. Peter; and you may trust the Rock of 
the Church’s Foundation for true interpret 
ing, when he learned from it that, “in every 
nation, he that feareth God and worketh 
righteousness, is accepted with Him.” See 
that you understand what that righteousness 
means, and set hand to it stoutly, you will 
always measure your neighbor’s creed kind- 


ly, in proportion to the substantial fruits of 


your own. Do not think you will ever get 


harm by striving to enter into the faith of 


others, and to sympathiz3, in imagination, 
with the guiding principles of their lives. 
So only can you justly love them, or pity 
them, or praise. By the gracious effort you 
will double, treble—nay, indefinitely multi- 
ply, at once the pleasure, the reverence and 
the intelligence with which you read; and, 
believe me, it is wiser and holier, by the fire 
of your own faith to kindle the ashes of ex- 
pired religions, than to let your soul shiver 
and stumble among the graves, through the 
gathering darkness and communicable cold. 
JOHN RusKIN. 








WORK IN FAITHS. 


When John Wesley was endeavoiing to 
found an orphan-school at Newcastle-upon- 


Tyne he had his plans arranged, his work- 


men engaged, and was going to leave. 


They desired one hundred pounds for ma- 


terials to commence the work, but Wesley 
bad not the money. His plans were all laid 


and the time fixed for leaving, but where 


would the money come from? Just as he 
was about to leave, a Quaker called upon 


him and said, ‘John, I had a strange dream 
about thee last night; I thought I saw thee 
with a parcel of little lambs in a storm, and 
thee was trying to shelter them and had no 
place. 
house, and here is my-check for one hundred 
pounds.” 


I woke up and thouzht of thy orphan 


This was just the sum that was 
wanted. God intended that the poor chil- 


dren should be taken care of; so that he put 
into Wesley’s mind the purpose to go forward, 


and placed in the old Quaker’s pocket the 
money, and the heart to give it. God works 


by diverse agencies: we little know what He 
is doing in the world. 


He is putting a 
thought into this heart and a thought into 
that heart. His work is like a grand mosaic 
picture. Here and there are stones of differ- 


ent colors aud shadings, and they are scat- 


tered all over the earth. There is no picture 
about it, but God’s Spirit takes hold of the 
colors and the shadings, and works, by and 
by, a beautiful picture. God saw it all, but 
we could not see it. Faith takes hold of it, 


saying, “It is God’s will it should be done.” 


All the great works of earth have been done 
by faith. The churches planted, the institu- 
tions raised, the great universities founded, 
the lights that shine in the world and are 
drawing men towards Christ, are the works 
of faith.—Bishop Simpson. 





for Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A WORD FOR THE TEACHERS. 


At the prezent season, just as the schools 
are reopening after the summer’ vacation, 
those instructors of youth who carefully 
search the public papers will find many hints 
in regard to the manner in which they should 
strive to perform the duties of their calling. 
They are exhorted to be the enthusiastic 
leaders of the child along the pathways of 
learning and of science—to be so fully con- 
versant with the subjects before them that 
the lesson-book will be quite a minor consid- 
eration in comparison with the fiaely stored 
and perfectly trained mind of the teacher— 
to be encyclopedias of learning in fact—and 
withal to be living epistles of love and pa- 
tience, of tenderness and sympathy, as well 
as models of high intellectual attainment. 
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The practieg] worker in any of our large 
schools, if ambitious and conscientious, hears 
these sententious words of admonition and of 
counsel with a sad sense of the difficulties of 
the situation. 

Suppose, for instance, that the most com- 
prehensive and the most thoroughly trained 
minds are secured for this high service, is it 
at all possible for these to teach worthily, in 
this oral and enthusiastic manner, some six 
or eight important branches of learning, in- 
cluding science, literature, history, and per- 
haps one or more languages — laboring 
through the five hours of school work with 
the utmost assiduity, and then accepting, 
perhaps four more hours of exhausting brain 
work for the afternoon and evening, without 
dangerous if not fatal mental strain? Where 
is the time for the needed renewal, for the 
replenishing of the fountain—for the reading 
of various authors upon subjects to be dis. 
cussed in the school-room? Suppose Greek 
history is to be elucidated; those who have 
undertaken researches into this most won- 
drous subject know how vast is the field of 
study. The true teacher, it may be said, 
should be versed in the deeper philosophy of 
the science to be imparted. If this is Greek 
history, there should be a preparation to reply 
intelligently to the thousand and one ques- 
tions which eager young learners will ask in 
regard to mythology, early origin, art, archi- 
tecture, progress, moral characteristics and 
the immeasurable mental superiority of this 
most interesting nation; and still more deli- 
cate and important is the work of inspiring 
in the learners this enthusiastic spirit of 
inquiry. 

t is certain that no over-worked, over- 
wearied teacher, whose mind is distracted 
with a great variety of widely diverging sub- 
jects, can, except by miracle, do much of this 
vigorous and effective teaching. The stores 
in the text-book must suffice in a great mea- 
sure, simply because there is no time allowed 
to the teacher to become an encyclopedia of 
information on the subject. There must be 
time and opportunity for studious reading, 
for the thoughtful contemplation of works of 
art, for careful examination into the secrets 
of the subtle charm of various styles of archi- 
tecture, for the enjoyment of the poet’s rhap- 
sodies, and for the occasional recreation of 
travel, in order to prepare and nurture the 
ideal teacher. How can our slenderly paid 
and terribly over-worked young teachers 
come up to the high requirements of the pre- 
sent time? 

I plead for the division of Jabor in a more 
philosophical manner than has hitherto been 
attained to in the schools under the manage- 
ment of Friends. The study and research 


which enables a teacher to electrify one class 
in history will give ability to instruct effect- 
ively another class on the same or a kindred 
subject; but it will be no preparation at all 
for the conducting of an exercise in mental 
arithmetic, while the lesson in English litera- 
ture or language will be quite closely allied 
to the lesson in history. 

The teaching in the natural sciences, too, 
is often attempted in our schools by those 
who have very little more knowledge of the 
subjects than is quite as accessible to the chil- 
dren as to the teachers, through the ordinary 
book of lessons. Yet any conscientious young 
teacher would gladly make one of these a 
specialty, and prepare to give broader and 
more interesting instruction if it were only 
practicable to do so. Time is wanted, and 
opportunity is wanted, and then appreciation 
is wanted, 

There can hardly be any proper develop- 
ment of our young teachers into valuable and 
original oral instructors, into walking cyclo- 
pedias, under the present system of requirin 
them to teach “a little of everythiog,” au 
nothing in a masterly and exhaustive man- 
ner. Something of the systematic organiza- 
tion of labor and talent which is known in 
colleges could surely be effected in our large 
city schools under the care of committees of 
Friends; and when it is accomplished great 
will be the deliverance to conscientious teach- 
ers, and great the advantage to earnest learn- 
ers. Will not some of our teachers of expe- 
rience give their views on this subject? S. R. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE BLESSEDNESS OF LABOR. 


It was noted by Thomas Carlyle that the 
precept, “ Kuow thyself!” is only folly, since 
it involves impossibility, till it be translated 
into the possible one, “ Kuow what thou canst 
work at!” and brave, wise Harriet Martineau 
has declared her conviction that it is the law 
of every man’s physical nature that he should 
work with the limbs; of the moral nature, 
that he should know. Kuowledge is only to 
be gained by bringing the actual and ideal 
world into contact, and proving each by the 
other. There can be no actual knowledge 
by any other means, and one’s own brain and 
hands, and not another’s, are the appointed 
instruments. 

And so it happens that the busiest lives are 
the happiest,tke saddest those which have been 
the most shut out from the healthful effort by 
which the good work of life is pushed for- 
ward. The highest happiness requires the 
exercise of every faculty, and the conscious- 
ness that results must follow commensurate 
with the work. Earnest work is ever a bless 
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ing to the worker, and the great source of 
unrest in this life is due to the corrosion of 
unoccupied thought and the decay of unem- 
ployed powers. 

The same writer imagines that it’ the hap- 
piest of the sons of men could, in passing into 
the glorious future life, tell us wherein had 
consisted the blessedness of his passage 
through time, it would be found to lie in 
what he had been enabled to do. His fellow 
men may have derived benefits from his 
labors, but if he had not performed them, 
others would have been sure to fill the gap; 
but his own great reward was that the work 
of his life was the means of revealiog the 
truth which lies about him, and by the 
divinely appointed method, invested him with 
Heaven while he was upon earth. 


She imagines that such a one might be 
unconscious of the cause of the chief blessed- 
ness of his life, and would only say that good- 
ness and mercy had followed him all the days 
of his life, or that he had found all evil an 
aspect of ultimate good, thus giving expres 
sion to his sense of inward peace. But the 
real meaning of the true workman is that his 
toil has enriched him with truth which can 
be no otherwise obtained, and which the 


world nor any power except himself can give 
or take away. 


With the progress of the ages mankind 
becomes ever more enlightened in regard to 


the means of true blessedness, the sources of 


true honor; and this enlightenment is lead- 
ing to a transition ia the morals and manners 
of nations. It is becoming evident to all that 
the one who most nobly serves his generation 
is the chief by right divine. 

We reverence no more the barbarian coa- 
queror, the selfish despot, neither do the moat 
enlightened of this age do homage to the accu 
mulations of avarice. 
the suns the thoughts of mankind have wit- 
ened, tili we see promise of « better day, when 
the temporary glory of ease and the disgrace 
of labor shall pass away like mountain mists, 
and the nobility of toil be revealed. 58S. R. 


Se ee 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR INSURING A CORRECT 
RECORD. 


Inasmuch as a deep exercise and concern 
spread over the late Yearly Meeting on account 
of the general answer to the Ninth Query, 
based upon the reports from the constituent 
Quarterly Meetiags not beiog in the fulness 
contemplated by the Discipline, the subject 
was referred to the consideration of Frien is 
in their respective Preparative, M>uathly aod 
Quarterly Meetings. 


Se agra Queen 
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With the progress of 





In order, therefore, to remedy the de- 


ficiency complained of effectively, it is sug- 
gested that in all the Preparative Meetings a 
standing committee be appointed, consistin 

of the clerks and overseers of buth Men’s an 

Women’s Meetings, whose duty it shall be to 
convene monthly or quarterly, at their dis- 
cretion, at the close of a Preparative Meeting ; 
and if it shall be known to any of them that 
a birth or death of a member of said Prepara- 
tive Meeting has occurred, they must make a 
memorandum of the same in a book provided 
for the purpose, stating the name of the per- 
son and the day of the month the event 
occurred, and, in case of a death, to ascertain 
as soon as practicable, if not already known, 
the birthday of decedent and the place of in- 
terment, enter the same in said memorandum 
book, and report the result of their findings 
during the year to the Preparative Meeting 
preceding the Monthly Meeting next but one 


before the Quarterly Meeting preceding the 


Yearly Meeting annually, which report, if ap- 


proved, must be presented to the ensuing 
Monthly Meeting, and the several reports 
thereto submitted to the care of a committee 


specially appointed and authorized to make 
any crrections that may bo needed and re- 


port a statement of the result in due form to 
the next Monthly Meeting, and if then ap- 
proved the clerk to be instructed to forward 


the same immediately to the Recorder of 


Births and Deaths, and thus be able in the 


answer to the Ninth Query to say that “care 


has been taken to keep a regular record of 
births and deaths.” 


It is also further suggested that the Clerk 


of Men’s Monthly Meeting be instructed to 


prefix in the Book of Registry in his posses- 


sion, in case of death, the word “ deceased” 
soon after the event, and in a case of disown- 


ment the word “ disowned,” and be careful to 


enter in said registry the names of al! chil- 


dren born members or of persons becoming 
members of said Meeting by certificate or 
otherwise; and that it also be the duty of 


said clerk when any member has settled with- 


in the limits of another Monthly Meeting and 
a certificate therefor has been forwarded 
thereto to prefix the word “removed” to the 
name of such members ia the registry without 
delay; and likewise, that it be the duty of 
the Clerk of Men’s Preparative Meeting to 
prefix the words “deceased,” “removed ” or 
disowned,” as the case may be, to the names 
of all such members, when applicable thereto, 
in the registry of that particular branch, and 
to notice th«rein, in like manner, the names 
of ail additional members accruing by birth 
or otherwise at least once in the year. 


WILLIAM CHANDLER. 
Kennett Square, Niath mo., 1878. 
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LOCAL INFORMATION. 


A conference was held on last Seventh- 
day of a portion of the Education Committee 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting with Friends 
of Western Quarter, at the meeting house in 
Kennett Square. A number of Friends from 
Philadelphia and its vicinity were in attend- 
ance. There was a large concourse of the 
members of Western Quarter, and the meet- 
ing, which held two sessions, was marked by 
much earnestness and an awakening interest 
in the cause of education within the limits of 
our Yearly Meeting. A further account of 
the proceedings will be furnished our paper. 


Ninth month 14th, 1878. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 21, 1878. 











Teacuers’ Instirute.—In the Eighth 
month number of the British Friend there is 
an interesting account of the last meeting of 
** Friends’ Educational Conference,” held at 
Ackworth the 28:h of Sixth month. 

From the brief statement given it appears 
to be a cunference of teachers associated 
together, who meet at stated times, though 
not frequently, and are an organized body 
working for the advancement of education 
amongst Friends. 

They have a library belonging to the asso- 
ciation, which “consists of school-books, 
obtained free of charge from the publishers, 
treating of many subjects—arithmetic, history, 
geography, chemistry, etc., and suited for 
varied ages, from ‘‘ First Readers,” for little 
children, up to the late editions of the Greek 
and Latin authors. Teachers at a distance 
ean borrow books on the payment of the cost 
of transportation. Teachers were advised tu 
note any deficiencies in the books and make 
them known to the publishers, who would be 
glad to remedy them. 

The taceting lasted three hours, and besides 
the regular business had two essays read and 
discussed. The first was On the Teaching of 
Natural Philosophy and Mathematics, by 
Professor S. P, Thompson, of University 
Colleze, Bristol. In this, the writer expressed 
the opinion that “the teaching of arith- 
metic, geometry and algebra is not what it 
should be,” because of the mere mechanical 
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working in accordance with rules, the princi- 
ples of which the pupils were not taught to 
understand. He believed that little children 
should be taught to draw and name simple 
geometric figures, followed by a course of 
practical geometry, as is done in the German, 
Swiss and Russian schools, Professor T. is 
committed to the departmental system. He 
believes every teacher should be a specialist 
in the subject he teaches, and thinks it is 
owing to a lack of this that Friends have 
had no great men in literature since Lindley 
Murray. 

Much discussion followed on methods of 
teaching arithmetic and the higher mathe- 
matics, in the course of which Barnabas C. 
Hobbs, alluding to America, said nineteen- 
twentieths of the best teachers are women, 
and he thought they on his side of the Atlan- 
tic lost much by non adoption of “ mixed 
education,” as he had always found the girls 
able to hold their own against the boys. In 
many branches the girls were ahead. 


The necessity of teachers making special 
effort to keep abreast of their times, was 
spoken of. The ringing of endless changes 
upon weights and measures, or upon pounds, 
shillings and pence, was deprecated, and it 
was said that they would continue to suffer 
serious disadvantage so long as their teachers 
remain unacquainted with methods of train- 
ing pursued in other schools, and that old and 
worthless systems should be abandoned. 

The other essay was on “ The Sphere and 
Importance of Natural History and Essay 
Societies in Friends’ Schvols.” The discus- 
sion which followed was very instructive. 
Teachers were recommended to associate 
together and make excursions, so as to pursue 
various siudies in the field of nature. 

The advice was given, “ Let every man find 
his work and do it.” 

There is a growing feeling among the 
teachers and committees having charge and 
care of Friends’ schools with us, to form some 
such organization as this of which we have 
given so brief a sketch. The bringing 
together of many persons interested in the 
same subject and pursuing their work in vari- 
ous ways, must be productive of good results. 

So many questions arise in connection with 
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the school room, and the subject of education 
covers so large a field, that all the light which 
can be thrown upon it is needed at this time. 


We are glad to see the matter of depart- 
mental instruction is claiming the attention 
of Friends in Englaud. There are many 
amongst uz who favor such a division of the 
labors of the schocl-room. It offers the ad- 
vantage to the teachers to become specialists 
in those studies for which by mental! consti- 
tution or preference they are best adapted, 
and it gives to the scholars all the benefits 
that accrue from association with the several 
teachers during the recitation periods. This 
last is apt to be overlooked by our advocates 
of the old system. 


We are earnestly looking forward to a 
freer and fuller examinatiou of the whole 
subject through the united efforts of the 
Yearly Meeting’s Committee on Education, 
and the teachers and care-takers of our 
schools. The conferences already held have 
opened the way for more efficient and united 
action, and we hope that the concern will 
culminate ia the establishment of an “ Insti- 
tute”’ or association similar in character and 
objects to the one which meets at Ackworth, 
England. 


It becomes more apparent every year that 
a very large part of the work which falls 
upon our branch of the Society of Friends is 
the education of the youth, not of our own 
Society merely, but of those having connec 
tion with other religious professious. 


There can be no higher duty, no graver 
responsibility entrusted to any people, and it 
is very important that we wisely accept and 
use the privilege,s» that through our influ- 
ence on the impressible minds of the young 
a stricter morality, a simpler faith, and a 


deeper insight into the marvelous beauties of 


the visible world may be inculeated, aud fiad 
generou3 and hearty acceptaiice. 











MARRIED. 

ANDREWS—FIELD.—On Fourth-day, Sixth mo. 
26th, 1878, at Purchase, West Chester county, N. Y., 
Josiah Andrews, formerly of Woodstown, N. J., and 
Hannah Field, of Harrison, N. Y. 

ROBERTS—C ARTER.—On Ninth mo. 12th, 1878, 
in Philadelphia by Friends’ ceremony, Ellwood 
Roberts, of Gwynedd, Pa., to Mary L. Carter, of 
Gloucester county, N. J. 


ee 


DIED. 


GORDON.—On the 14th of Ninth mo., 1878, John 
R., Jr., son of Wm. and Ella S. M. Gordon, aged 1 
year and 2 months. Interment at Fair Hill. 

HARTLEY.—On the 8th of Ninth mo., 1878, in 
Philadelphia, Sarah, wife of Jonathan S. Hartley, in 
her 56th year. 

JAMES—.On Seventh-day, 14th inst., William H. 
James, in his 71st year; an attender of Race Street 
Meeting. 

JAMISON.—On the 8th of Ninth mo., 1878, Jane 
S., daughter of Charles R. and Mary S. Jamison, in 
her 30th year; formerly of Quakertown, Pa., re- 
cently of Philadelphia. 

LIVEZEY.—On the 12th of Ninth mo., 1878, at 
his residence, Fox Chase, Pa., Samuel, son of Miers 
and the late Hannah Livezsy, in his 42d year. 

LUKENS.—On the morning of Ninth mo. 15th, 
1878, Jane W., twin daughter of David L. and 
Phebe M. Lukens, members of the Monthly Meeting 
of Friends of Philadelphia, aged 10 months and 20 
days. Interment at Upper Dublin. 

WRIGHT.—0Ona the 15th of Ninth mo., 1878, Emily 
Wright, aged 58 years. Funeral from the residence 
of her brother-in-law, Joseph R. Kenderdine, Ger- 
mantown, Philadelphia. 








For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FAIRMOUNT PARK, 


The city of Philadelphia is now in posses- 
sion of so besutiful and so ample a recreation 
ground that it is generally conceded that 
scarcely any city in the world is so well pro- 
vided. The fine old trees, and the promising 
and beautiful specimens of recent origin, the 
endlees variety of flowering planis, the per- 
fectly kept expanses of greensward, and the 
pleasant pathways, tempt the visitor to linger 
long in this place of varied interest and pleas- 
ing quiet. 

Plenty of resting places are provided, and 
we may sit under the lengthening shadow of 
a mighty oak very near Horticultural Hall, 
and when the eye is satisfied for a time with 
the serene beauty, and when conversation 
flags, it may be profitable to examine a little 
carefully into what the energetic care-takers 
and managers of this great common have to 
say about their work, 

The Annual Report of the Commissioners 
of Fairmouut Park is ao elaborate and inter- 
esting document, giving the history of many 
of the objects of interest, the historic locali- 
ties, and the memorable persons that have 
been connected with it at various periods, 

A retrospect of the Centennial Exhibition ; 
a description of the interesting Pompeian 
Museum, with ita series of reproductions of 
the scenery of Pompeii as it now exists, and 
its ideal representations of the gorgeous life 
of the antique days; a pleasant descant on 
the rare loveliness of the Wissahickon scen- 
ery; and a chapter of necrology, recounting 
the virtues of the five out of the ten Com- 
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missioners originally appointed, comprise the 
senet signed by Morton McMichael, Presi- 
ent. 

Eli K. Price, the venerable Chairman of 
the Committee on Land Purchases, gives a 
full statement of the history of the acquisi- 
tion of the lands of the park, recounting the 
undoubted advantages of the possession to 
the city, both economic and x:thetic. 

According to the statements of the Super- 
intendent, the total length of the footwalks 
in the park is 3427 miles; of the carriage 
drives, 30.46 miles; of the bridle-paths, 7.82 
miles, and of the park boundary, 22.59 miles. 
The greatest length is 10 89 miles; the great- 
e3t breadth is two miles, and the total area of 
the park is 2,751 acres, 

The elaborate report of the Landscape 
Gardener, C. H. Miller, will give sincere sat- 
isfaction to those who desire to see the beau- 
tiful area of the park truly valuable as a 
means of giving a0 impetus to the study of 

lant life, as an important help in the intel- 
igent education of our rising generation. 
Steps have been taken towards forming in 
the grounds a complete Arboretum of our 
native trees, with others, and the collection, 
though yet deficiert, now contains 590 spe- 
cies. It is expected that Pailadelphia will 
goon possess a first-class Botanical Garden and 
Arboretum, comparing favorably with any in 
the world. 

The Michaux grove of oaks already con- 
tains 44 species and well marked varieties of 
this noble and venerated tree, and means 
have been taken to make the collection still 
fuller. Every tree is marked or is to be 
marked with a metallic label, with the botanic 
and common names printed upon it, and it is 
intended plants of a genus or tribe be grouped 
together more or less densely, and, where fine 
effect is not thereby sacrificed, the whole col. 
lection so arranged that connecting links of 
natural affinity may be at ouce seen. 

A Plantarium or nursery, of 20 acres, is 
situated near the center of the park, in order 
that a stock of young trees and plints may 
be always at hand wiih which to replenish 
the grounds, as needs develop, without the 
cost and risk of transportation. 

Ia an appendix is given an interesting and 
fitting memorial of Jesse and Rebecca George, 
the donors of George’s Hill to Philadelphia. 
David George, their ancestor, was one of the 
early Friends from Wales, who sought with 
William Peon an asylum from persecution, 
near 1682, and he with others took up lands 
comprising what is now called George’s Hill, 
wih contiguous territory. 

The first owner of George’s Hill by patent 
was Hugh Roberts, ‘‘an eminent preacher 
among the Quakers; a man of note and good 


character in Pennsylvania, to which he 
removed about the year 1683 ” 

It appears that he suffered much for con- 
science sake in his native land prior to his 
removal to America, and that his sweetness 
of disposition was proof against the bitter- 
ness and bigotry of his age. 

Says the Memoria of Friends: “ His Doc- 
trine in the Meetings of God’s People drop- 
ped as Dew, and his speech as small Rain 
upon the tender Plants; for in the Opening 
of Life things both new and old came forth 
of the Treasury of Wisdom, and his Testi- 
mony was comfortable to the Hearts of the 
People, in the Sense of God’s Love, who is 
the Author of ali Good to his People; a Man 
zalous for Good Order in the Church, and 
skillful to accommodate differences when they 
happened.” 

It is shown by the records that the title to 
this estate had always been vested in mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends from 1682 to 
1869, when it was conveyed to the city of 
Philadelphia; and its various possessors were 
of but two families, who always lived usefully 
and in good repute among their fellow- 
citizens. 

In conclusion, the writer, Eli K. Price, 
thus feelingly refers to the life and character 
of Jesse George: 

‘His deeds best declare the character of 
the man. To say he was a Friend and a 
farmer, who passed all his life on the paternal 
homestead, is to say that the tenor of that 
life was peaceful and uneventful. He attained 
great age; and that is to say he lived tempe- 
rately and wisely, and that his life illustrated 
the principles of his Religious Society, and 
so did the final dispositioa of his property ; 
for he regarded himself as holding in trust 
that which he considered the gift of the Lord 
to him and as under His eye to be disposed 
with His approval. He did as many true 
Friends had done before him, and will con- 
tinue to do, according to their ability ; givicg 
to charity and public use more freely, when 
not under obligation to provide for descend- 
ants. The names of Logan, Forrest, Cox, 
Humphreys, Preston, Dawson, Wills, Brown, 
Grandom, of the Copes, and of Jesse George 
and his sister, stand in proof. 

** Most persons would truly consider a world 
composed of people so good, as tame and 
uneventful ; without the excitement of adven- 
ture, commercial reverses, and militar 
achievements; yes, as too peaceful, too good, 
for the happiness of those who must live on 
perpetual excitements, changes, romances, 
mishaps, tragedies and dramatic adventures. 
Yet the wise and humane would look upon 
such a reformed world as a great gain to man- 
kind in happiness; for it would still have the 
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living interest of good and lovable people, 
kind and helpful, with all evils of life pro- 
vided against so far as in the power of man; 
yet still with the interest and pathos that 
draw us to the sick and dying; but with pos- 
itive peace and plenty, science and literature 
promoted, and all nature made ornate by cul 

ture, even to the refinements of the flower 

garden, and the landscapes of the park. The 
sweetness of highest culture, refinement of 
mind and feeling, and the profound religious 
devotion would remain and be enhanced in a 
world of reformed and most practical men 
and women. 

“With quiet and disciplined minds, char- 
acterized by good sense, Jesse and Rebecca 
George were benevolently susceptible to the 
advantages of providing against all the suf- 
ferings of humanity, and for the promotion 
of all human knowledge and means of civil- 
izing culture and refinement of taste, as well 
as religious worship. To such objects their 
wealth was mainly devoted. Without a trace 
of ambition, and with but the intent to do 
the best good they knew, they have, in their 
principal gift, left to the city of Philadelphia 
a natural monument, which art will always 
embellish, grander and more productive of 
pleasurable emotions in all the millions who 
will visit it than all the pyramids, mausole- 
ums and triumphal arches erected by despotic 
power and boundless wealth to perpetuate the 
memory of the names and victories of kings 
and conquerors. None are so simple, so beau- 
tiful, so enduring as George’s Hill.” SS. R. 





PonpER the path of thy fest, and let all 
thy ways be established. 

THE LABOR QUESTION, 

The Pilot, criticising the position of God win 
Moody, of Boston, in regard to the causes 
and the remedies for the present depression in 
the labor market, makes some suggestions 
which appear to be in the right direction. 

There are too many men and women em- 
ployed in the manufacture of goods, and too 
-~ employed in the production of raw mate- 
rial. 

The mills and workshops are crowded till 
the crowd overflows, and the streets are filled 
with idle and hungry people; at the same 
time the fields and farms are deserted, and in 
consequence the whole people are forced to 
pay three prices for all sorts of food and 
clothing, 

The curse and the disease of modern civili- 
zation is the formation of great cities and 
towns, where all the men and women live on 
the skill of hands and brains, makiog some 
thing out of something else, and depending 


for the something else on foreign countries or 
on our own half-tilled lands. 

The natural cure for this disease is to 
une the labor; let half the crowd leave 
the mills and workshops, and go out on the 
farm lands, 

Let every inch of soil on the continent be 
used for the produ:stion of food and clothing 
and timber and stone and coal and metal. 
Then the furnaces will roar day and night ; 
the mill-wheels will never stop; there will be 
plenty of money, for money only represents 
material wealth; the schools will be full, and 
the homes comfortable; travel will be cheap, 
clothing plentiful, flour and beef for every- 
one; and a hundred kinds of sweet vegetables. 
and comfortable fabrics now known only to 
the rich will be sold in the common market. 
to the laborer’s wife. 

This is no dream,—no. fantastic picture 
held up in derision of the poor. This is the 
possibility—this could all be made true and 
practicable,—this is the only lasting cure of 
the labor evil. 

Let every man study this for himself. AJ/ 
wealth lies in the crust of the earth. In this 
country, embracing all climates, capable of 
producing all fruits, vegetables, minerals, 
under the sun, thousands are starving, and 
millions are only just able to live; yet the rich 
earth lies untilled, unpeopled, while myriads 
crowd into the cities to prey upon each other, 
and to listen to the demagogues and the 
quack doctors. 

It will be answered to this that we already 
produce more than we can use, This is not 
80; we produce now more than we can buy at 
the high prices we pay while wages are so low. 
And, observe, wages are so low because there 
are too many hands in the towns, too much 
competition ; and prices of living are high 
because there is too little produced, too little 
competition in the fields. 

No matter what is said to the contrary, 
the man who produces something useful can 
always sell or barter it to others who produce 
something else. Real wealth is not money, 
but the good things that money represents. 
Produce the good things and you produce 
the wealth. 

If every field in America were yielding its 
full riches of grain, cotton or minerals, it 
would then be time to consider the shorten- 
ing of hours of labor, and stopping the 
machines. But until there is no more power 
of producing raw material, the true question 
is, How to get the crowds from the cities and 
spread them at productive work over the 
fields ? 





A QUIET state of mind, like other good 
things, is more easily lost than gained. 
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THE LONDON UNDERGROUND RAILWAY. 
A correspondent of the Public Ledger, 
writing from London, gives this very clear 


and interesting account of the method of 


rapid transit which has been adopted in the 
greatest city in the world. The distances in 
London are so great as to make it quite need- 
ful to have some means other than cabs, 
omnibuses or street horse-cars to overcome 
them. He says: 

“The original idea of the underground rail- 
way seems to have been to connect the vari- 


ous stations of the railways leading out of 
town. This and the furnishing of means of 


rapid transit within the city were combined, 
and resulted in the construction of the Me- 
tropolitan Railway across the northern part 
of the city, connecting ove steam railway sta- 
tion with another. By this means seven sta- 
tions, the termini of the great railroads lead- 
ing west, north and east through the king- 
dom, were connected. The line was opened 
by sections, and was so successful that it was 
extended both ways. Its eastern end was 
turned southeast through the heart of the 
city to Aldgate, on the eastern side of the 
business portion, whilst the western end was 
divided into two lines, one extending further 
west beyond Paddington, and then runving 
south through the extreme West End, whilst 
the other went southwest and then south into 
Kensington. These lines worked so success- 
fully that another corporation, the Metro- 
politan District Railway, began construction 
at a later period, and going west from the 
Mansion House, and along the Thames em- 
bankment, ran its line past Westminster 
Abbey and Victoria Station, until it joined 
the other in Kensington, and then extended 
further westward to the suburbs of Kew and 
Richmond on the Upper Thames. This dis- 
trict railway, besides giving a direc’ line out 
of the city, also connected all the stations on 
the north side of the Thames of the railways 
leading south, southeast and southwest, whilst 
the junction of the two practically connected 
the whole out-of town railway system. The 
underground railway thus makes an irregular 
ellipse, open at its western end, and as ail the 
lines and branches are run in unison the sys- 
tem is practically that of one company. T» 
complete it, the portion between the Mansion 
House and Aldgate in the heart of the city, 
is yet to be constructed, and when this is 
done the ellipse will be complete. The route 
for this has been surveyed, the line giving a 
broad sweep further east, so as to take in an 
additional portion of that section, and last 
week the Metropolitan Board of Works au- 
thorized the construction, and work is at once 
to begin. When this is done the underground 
circuit of London will be complete. These 





——— 


lines, it should be understood, are all north 
of the Thames. The city south of the river 
is as yet unprovided with this convenience. 

“The underground railway is in all por- 
tions a double track railway. Trains, keep- 
ing to the left, run ali around the city, from 
the Mansion House to Aldgate, and vice versa. 
Thus, the passenger can go anywhere he 
wishes by following the circuit around. 
Other trains run from both the termini men- 
tioned, out the various extensions at the West 
End beyond Paddington and Kensington. 
For the out-of town railways this system pro- 
vides each with some fifteen or twenty sub- 
stations, at which their passengers can buy 
tickets and begin the journey; and likewise, 
on coming into Londo», the passengers can at 
will land at any of the underground stations. 
Here at once is a vast relief to the cabs and 
omnibuses, as these stations are located at 
intervals of a half mile, and sometimes less, 
along the underground routes, All the sta- 
tions are large and roomy, with fine entrances 
from the streets above and plenty of light 
from below, as they are generally open to the 
daylight. The tickets are punched on enter- 
ing the station, and are taken up on leaving 
it, thus avoiding any necessity for ticket ex- 
amination on the trains. The trains run every 
three minutes ; long trains, capable of carry- 
ing 300 to 400 passengers; and at the busier 
parts of the day they run as quickly as they 
can be despatched. In its practical opera- 
tion the waits are no longer than for a Phila- 
delphia horse-car, Each train, as it comes 
towards the station, has on the front of the 
engine, in bold letters, the name of the termi- 
nus towards which. it is going—the Mansion 
House, or Aldgate, or the various branch 
lines, such as Hammersmith or Richmond, so 
that the passenger has no difficulty in deter- 
miniog whether it is the right train. The 
cars are divided into the three classes usual 
on English railways, and the fares are very 
cheap. The great convenience of the lines is 
showa by my own experience. Since I have 
been in London I have used no other veliicle 
in going about. Whatever direction or what- 
ever great building I desired to reach, the 
most convenient route was sure to be the 
underground railway. Iam staying in the 
West End, five miles away from the center, 
vay at Blackfriars, yet I can make the jour- 
ney in fifteen minutes, at a cost of eight, ten 
or twelve cents, according to the class I take. 
I presume that one half the moving popula- 
tion in London goes on the underground rail- 
way, and it is such a perfect solution of the 
‘rapid transit’ problem for the city that, ex- 
cepting in the case of Loudon Bridge, that 
problem is no longer discussed. 

“This railway has beer the eostliest in the 
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world, and a considerable part of the cost has 
been defrayed by subsidies from the public 
funds. Thus, for the completion of the cir- 
cuit, which I have referred to above as hay- 
ing just been authorized, the Board of Public 
Works voted a large subsidy, and gave orders 
to pay over $200,000 immediately, as the 
first instalment. Large loans also provide 
the means, and there is a heavy share capital 
besides. Sir John Hawkshaw seems to be 
the principal engineer in planning and con- 
structing the works. They are underground 
railways only in the sense of being con- 
structed at a level lower than that of the city, 
but are not a continuous tunnel. On the con- 
trary, they are sometimes through open cut- 
tings and sometimes on the level of theground, 
They are a succession of tunnels, sometimes 
very deep, going far down when it is neces- 
sary to go under some great sewer or go under 
another railway. Thus, beyond Paddington, 
where the great Western Railway comes into 
London, the underground railway runs along- 
side and on a level with the other at West- 
bourne Park, and then gradually sinks, goes 
under, and comes upon the other side at 
Paddington again toa level with the great 
Western Railway. The underground lines 
turn sharp curves, and have considerable 
gradients. Their routes are pursued without 
regard to street lines on the surface above, 
passing diagonally under blocks of houses, 
One of the lines passes almost under the 
room in which I sleep, and I can hear the 
suppressed rumbling of the trains; but it is 
not unpleasant, and by no means as loud as 
the passing of a cab in the street. The con- 
struction of these underground lines, besides 
its enormous cost, has taxed engineering in- 
genuity tothe utmost. Huge buildings have 
been undermined and their foundations re- 
moved, and have had to be held up by enor- 
mous arched walls and girders. | have looked 
with wonder at some of these constructions, 
where the cellar has been devoted to the rail- 
way, and immense iron beams have been let 
in to hold up the houses. At Blackfriara, 
where there is a:large underground station, 
the arches sprung over it, and the beams and 
pillars constructed have not only to hold up 
the line of the London, Chetham and Dover 
Railway, which crosses there, but also two 
streets leading from Blackfriars bridge acroas 
the Thames, and a huge six-story stone house. 
Every sort of beam, girder, retaining wall, 
arch, pillar, column, buttress and support 
that can be devised is used in thus holdiug up 
the structures tuaneled under, aud wherever 
possible openings are made to the daylight. 
There has also been much ingenuity shown in 


carrying sewers, water and gas pipes across 
and along these lines, syphons being fre- 







































quently adopted. The system is the slow 
growth of years,and as it progressed solved 
its own difficulties. The traveling on these 
lines is pleasanter than is usually the case in 
going through tunnels, for the engines con- 
sume all their own smoke, and there are no 
dirt and cinders to fly into the car windows. 
The cars are so well lighted that all the pass- 
engers read their newspapers the same as on 
surfice railways. 
fully solved its problem of rapid transit, at 
enormous cost, it is true, but to the public 
satisfaction.” 


Thus has London success- 





ALFA GRASS. 
Alfa grass is exported in Jarge quantities 


from Tunis. The New York Nation, in men- 
tioning the exports from Tunis and the in- 
creasing demand for this article, states: ‘“‘ The 
pulp manufactured from it makes the best of 
paper, and, from certain peculiarities, is con- 
sidered the most suitable for the manufacture 
of papier-maché, an article rapidly growing 
in favor for the construction of car-wheels and 
other articles capable of resisting extremes 
of temperature without liability to fracture. 
The grass grows in isolated clusters, in fields 
of varying extent, in the less arid spots of the 
southern part of the regency, which is prac- 
tically a desert. It is yathered by the natives 
without method, transported in loose bundles 
upon camels or asses to certain points on the 
coast, often a distance of sixty or seventy 
miles, there pressed loosely into bales averag- 
ing 330 pounds in weight, and containing 
about 50 cubic feet. 
chiefly to Eogland, where it is reduced to 
pulp and the larger portion sent to the United 
States.” 


They are then shipped 





FACTS AND INFERENCES. 
We are accustomed to think that there is 


nothing so simple as a fact, and nothing so 
easy as to report it correctly. To state what 


has been seep, heard and known seems so 
plain and straightforward a matter that if 
there is any inaccuracy in the statement it 
must have proceeded from some intention to 
deceive. It is either true or untrue, and he 
who utters it knows which, and is respon- 
sible accordingly. Such reasoning implies a 
confusion of mind with regard to facts and 
inferences. A very large proportion of all 
statements are mere inferences—that is men 
infer from something else that such things 
are so. They may be perfectly correct, they 
think they are, and could they be content to 
leave it just there no harm would ensue, But 
instead of this, they declare these conjectures 
to be veritable facts, and insist that othere 
shall accept them as such. If there is hesi- 
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tation they feel their character for truthful- 
ness impugned, and resent it accordingly. 

This is, indeed, the chief cause of all 
the controversy and disputes that breed so 
much alienation and ill feeling. From the 
most simple things in life to the gravest and 
weightiest, the habit of asserting, as truths 
not to be questioned, is a prolific source of 
trouble. Take, for example, an average 
good-humored crowd, all eager to see the 
same sight, or to enter the same door. Each 
one would probably believe and declare that 
he had not pushed his neighbor, and feel 
injured if his assertion was doubted. Yet 
this is not the simple matter to determine 
that it may seem. ‘There are all degrees of 
pushing, from the smallest pressure to the 
most violent shove. It may be simply 
thoughtless: it may be selfishly malicious. 
Probably every one present has pushed to 
some extent; not many, perhaps, intention- 
ally; some not even consciously, but, from 
eagerness and sympathetic action, it has been 
involuntary. In denying the act, therefore, 
he challenges contradiction and invites dis- 
pute, whereas if he confined his statement to 
the fact of his own unconsciousness of the 
act, he would be both more ‘truthful and 
more polite, while the slightly ruffled feeling 
would quickly subside, 

So in all our social relations; by understat- 
ing rather than overstating, or by uttering 
the simplest facts alone as facts, and the rest 
merely as our own inferences, conversation 
would be purified of much of its heated 
and unwholesome atmosphere. It is very 
difficult to keep this dividing line in view, to 
see clearly where fact ends and inference 
begins. They seem to merge into one another 
insensibly, and we claim as much belief for 
one as for the other. But in proportion to 
our success in separating them will be our 
real trustworthiness. In relating what we 
have seen and heard, the mingling of these 
two creates unavoidable distrust. The many 
frauds and impostures that have been carried 
on under the name of spiritualism, have 
thriven on this confusion. People see won- 
derful things, and failing to discern any 
material agency, they positively declare there 
is none. The first assertion, 7. e of what 
they saw, may be a fact, but the second is 
only an inference, which they are at liberty 
to accept for themselves if they please; but 


they have no right to feel hurt or injured if 


others, reasoning from the same premises in 
a different way, prefer a different conclusion. 

Sometimes these inferences are so obvious 
and natural that they appeal at once to the 
common sense of every one, and are accepted 
without hesitation. Yet even here the dis- 
tinction should be borne in mind. A person 


goes out of doors, for example, and sees that 
the ground is wet, water is running from the 
spouts, pedestrians are drenched, and from 
these facts he infers that it has rained. The 
inference is so reasonable tbat no one will 
dispute it, yet it materially differs in nature 
from the facts which he saw and which led 
him to the conclusion. Similar effecta have 
always followed rain, therefore they are at 
once accepted as proofs uf it; yet, were 
they questioned and other causes assigned 
them, it would be fair matter for investiga- 
tion. On the other hand, if upon going out 
the same person saw the rain actually descend- 
ing upon the streets and pattering upon the 
roofs, his statement that it was raining would 
not be an inference, but the utterance of a 
simple fact. 

Perhaps nothing would so much tend to 
change the bitter controversy to amicable 
investigation as this coming down to first 
principles in. our statements. When any- 
thing one says is questioned, the first thing 
to do is to clear away the inferences that 
are embodied in it. When that is done the 
chances are ten to one that the facts, thus 
simplified, will be accepted, and we can then 
together compare and examine the inferences 
that each party draws. No dispute can con- 
tinue under such treatment; it will be crushed 
in the bud, but truth may thus be discovered 
which no amount of wrangling or contention 
could ever disclose. 

Another most important effect of keeping 
this distinction ever in mind is the safety 
it guarantees against one’s own delusions. 
When we find out what is faet, and what is 
inference, we shall know what to accept and 
what to question. It is he who thus mar- 
shals the forces within him for observation 
and scrutiny that will be the most cautious 
in his assertion; and the statement of one 
who is perfectly willing to submit them to 
criticism will always be the most trust 
worthy.— Public Ledger. 





THE LIMPET. 

There’s a curious little creature living on 
the rocks in the sea, who, not being able to 
shut his house and lock the door, is obliged 
to use other means to keep out intruders, and 
to stay where he chooses. His way is simply 
to glue himself by the foot to a rock. He 
makes for himself, in the softer rocks, a home, 
which is merely a hollow, perhaps an eighth 
of an inch deep, but is all he needs, for he 
carries his roof on his back. His shell is 
round and sloping on every siJe like a roof, 
so that when he is glued inte his litile pit it 
is almost impossible to get him out. The 
glue he makes bimeelf, and it is always read 
in his foot. When he wants to let go his 
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hold, he pours out of another reservoir in the 
useful foot a few drops of watr which dissolves 
the glue and lets him go. All day he 


stays at home and rests, and at night he un- 


glues himself and walks out to get something 

He’s a limpet, and he has only one 
That’s no matter, though; he wouldn’t 
know what to do with two.— New Jersey Mes- 


to eat. 
foot. 


senger. 


From the North American. 
SEPTEMBER. 
There sounds a rustling in the standing corn; 
There hangs a bright-cheeked apple on the bough ; 
And later lingers now the tardy morn, 
And evening shadows gather sooner now. 


One crimson branch flames 'mid the maplewood ; 
One red leaf hides amid the woodbine’s green ; 
And clean raked fields lie bare, where lately stood 
The tawny grain amid the summer scene. 


Blue gentians show ’mid meadow- grasses sere, 
And from the stubble shrill the crickets sing 
A requiescat o’er the falling year— 

All sounds seem sadly chorusing. 


—~<en 





BEAUTY. 
Beautiful faces they that wear 
The light of pleasant spirit, there 
It matters little if dark or fair. 
Beautiful bands are they that do 
The work of the noble, good and true, 
Busy for them the long day through. 
Beautiful feet are they that go 
Swiftly to lighten another’s woe, 
Thro’ summer’s heat or the winter's snow. 
Beautiful children, if rich or poor, 
Who walk the pathways sweet and pure, 


That lead to the mansion strong and true. 
—Merry's Museum. 


———_ -~en 


HOW TO “ENJOY POOR HEALTH.” 


The continual depression of a low condi- 
tion is one of the trials that come to many. 
Children show it in a perpetual fretfulness and 
crying, and their elders sometimes envy them 
for their power of indulging in tears. It is 
a very bad sign when every one seems to 
be unpleasant. A clever old lady once 
said: “If one person is cross, I suppose he is 
out of temper; if two people are cross, I still 
think it may be their fault; but if everybody 
is cross, I go to my medicine chest.” Prob- 
ably it is the lot of more than half the world 
to go about and do their work in life under 
the pressure of undefined or defined ailment, 
needing a continual exertion to keep good- 
tempered and active. In most cases resolu- 
tion, and an endeavor not to be disagreeable 
to others, is the best remedy. It is much 
better and wiser not to give way unless we 
know that serious consequences will result 
from disregard. There are symptoms not to 
be neglected. But if we give way to the unim- 
portant indisposition, and nurse and make 








much of it, we give it an advantage over us, 
we magnify it in imagination, and, besides 
the immediate duty left undone, we disqualify 
ourselves for future exertion by promoting 
languor, laziness and nervousness, More- 
over, often the very exertion, by turning the 
course of the thoughts, actually works a cure. 
Remember, too, it is a very suspicious cir- 
cumstance when an ailment makes a duty 
seem intolerable, but shrinks into nothing on 
the announcement of a pleasure. It is quite 
true our nerves and our wills are so mixed 
up together that, even when we hate our- 
selves for it, we get well for what we like; 
and the only revenge we can take is to force 
ourselves to do the thing we don’t like, 
whether we feel up to it or not; and if we 
once begin to do it heartily, it will be as good 
a cure as the pleasure. This is not advising 
any trifling with health, No one has a right 
to do that. It is too precious to be sacrificed 
to carelessness, wilfulness, fashion or amuse- 
ment; though sometimes there are higher 
services that require it to be disregarded, A 
child nursing a sick parent, a wife accompa- 
nying her husband, and, again, those who are 
called to work for God’s service, often have 
to put their personal risk of damaged health 
out of the question. It is all a matter of 
comparison, duty and obedience.— Charlotte 
M. Yonge, in Christian Register. 





COUNTRY LIVING. 


One excelleat result of country living is 
the throwing of the mind upon simple, 
natural pleasures, The cultivation of the 
purest taste goes on among the hills and 
beside the streams, or where the sea sends up 
its ceaseless moans, and God’s great world is 
prized as filled with beauty which is free for 
all. None need repine, when the glowing 
descriptions come from across the sea, that 
they are kept at home. . . . There are lakes 
within a day’s journey of New York which 
only wait the strain of the poet or the pencil 
of the artist to be as famous as any which 
Byron or Scott or Wordsworth sung. Italy 
is pot the only point of view from which the 
perfection of tint and color can be seen in 
the skies. Landscapes as rare in beauty as 
any in the world are close beside us, and 
never suffer by comparison with scenes which 
attract those who roam across the sea... . 
Travel in foreign lands is an education in 
itself; it has a pleasure and profit of which 
it cannot be deprived. But God has made 
no part of earth fairer than our own country, 
and only those who close their eyes in ignor- 
ance or prejudice can deny it. Let our 
readers at home fill their souls with joy as 
they hear the murmur of the woods or the 
song of the mountain stream, or gaze into 
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skies brilliant with sunset hues. Let them 
rest content in the belief, which has a good 
foundation, that there is no better country 
than their own this side of heaven. — Chris. 


tian Intelligencer. 





ITEMS. 


Tux registration of third-class mail matter com- 
mences on the first of next month. 
A stRone ¢ffort will be made in the next Legisla- 
| 


ture of New Hampshire to pass a law restricting 
passenger fare on railroads to two cents per mile. 


Tux Trustees of Vassar College have unanimously 
elected Professor Samuel L. Caldwell, of the New- 
ton Theological Seminary, to be President of the 
College, to succeed the late Dr. Raymond. 


A pespatca from Constantinople says: ‘It is 
stated that the Porte will not only accept the Eng- 
lish programme of reforms for Asia Minor, but will 
shortly issue a proclamation extending it to the 
whole empire.” 


On the 11th inst. the iron steamship Saratoga, 
intended to take the place of the vessel of that 
name recently sold to the Russian Government, 
was launched from Roach’s shipyard, at Chester. 
She is of 2,500 tons burthen. 


Aw unusually heavy rise in the White and Blue 
Niles is reported from Khartoum. The rains are 
incessant, and an inundation is apprehended. The 
government is adopting measures of precaution 
against disaster from flood. 


Tue London Standard says it is probable a por- 
tion of the Soo-loo Islands, in the Indian Ocean, 
has been or is about to be ceded to Spain. The 
British Consul-General at Labuan has been ordered 
to proceed to Soo-loo Islands in a man-of-war.' 


Amonea the International Congr<sses yet to be 
held in Paris is one from the 18th to the 21st of the 
present month on “artistic rights.” It will con- 
sider the rights of paint+rs, sculptors, architects, 
engravers, musicians and dramatic composers, 
much as the Literary Congress considered those of 
authors 


Tue arrival of the Chinese ewbassy in Wasbing- 
ton, on the 20th inst., is expected with much inter- 
est. ltis said that in addition to the modification 
of the Burlingame Treaty, the subject of the treat- 
ment of Chinese immigrants on the Pacific coast 
will receive attention. It is claimed that under the 
provisions of the above treaty Chinese ehould be 
as effectually protected in our Pacific States as 
Americans are in China. 


A FRIGHTFUL colliery explosion occurred on the 
llth inst. at Abercarne, near Newport, Monmouth- 
shire, South Wales. There were 371 men in the pit 
at the time cf the explosion’ The number of the 
dead is estimated at 280. After it was ascertained 
that no more could be rescued, and when the fire 
was within a short distance of the bottom of the 
shaft, the flooding of the pit was decided upon. 
The telegram further states: When this decision 
was announced to the relatives of the 251 men still 
in the pit the seene was terrible beyond description. 


Tus YeLow Fever reports show that the disease 
is unabated in the cities in which it first appeared. 
and that it now extends over a greater area, includ - 
ing New Orleans, Vicksburg, Memphis, Grenada, 
Port Eads, Canton, Greenville, Port Gibson, Ucean 
Springs, Holly Springs, Plaquemine, Baton Rouge, 
Morgan City and Hickman. An appeal for aid sent 
from Washington represents facts which make the 
number of workingmen thrown cut of employment 
by the laying up of steamers and the paralyzation 
of the four great railroads aggregate 27,C00. 








NOTICES. 


Haddonfield First-day School Union will meet at 
Medford, N. J.,on Seventh-day, the 28th inst., at 
2} o’clock P.M. Trains leave Market street wharf, 
Philada , at 11.20 A.M. Emmor Roserts, Clerk. 





An invitation is hereby extended to visit Friends’ 
Boarding House, 1623 Filbert street, to inspect the 
same, on each Sixth-day in the present month, be- 
tween 2 and 9.30 o’clock P.M. 

On these evenings social gatherings will be held 
in the parlors, and some of the directors will be in 
attendance to receive visitors 

Philadelphia, Ninth mo.’ 1878. 








REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Ninth month 17, 1878. 


STOCK MARKET. 
Reported by Howard W. Lippincott, 
Room 19, 306 Stock Exchange Piace | 



















| PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. | 
Reported by Roterts & Williams 
Commission Merchants, 243 North 


The last half of Ninth month opens 
| under favorable auspices in the local 
| business world, and promises to wit- 
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steamer at 50@5lc; yellow in cars and 
in grain depot at 6z@52e. Stock in 
elevator, 207,163 bushe!s. Oats were 
8 | fairly active in fine grades.— Record. 
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